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Covet  Pnoto 


A   common  tern,  in  alert   watchfulness  beside   its   nest   in  the 
warm  sand.    Hal  H.  Harrison  from  National  Audubon  Society. 
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i  here  s  JMore  to    i  routmd  tnan  Trout 


WHEN  TROUT  TIME  rolls  around  in  Virginia's 
mountains  in  late  April,  something  more  than 
just  anotlier  fishing  season  comes  into  being.  Few 
natural  phenomena  can  be  found  anywhere  that  excel 
the  miracle  of  the  birth  of  spring.  This  is  the  period 
of  gentle  awakening-days  when  the  music  of  tinkling 
rills  and  rivulets  fills  the  earth's  veins  with  clear  water, 
the  bursting  forth  of  buds,  the  new  green  on  the  pines, 
the  first  fragrance  of  unfolding  flowers,  the  songs  of 
birdlife. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  true  outdoorsman  looks 
to  his  favorite  haunts  with  growing  expectation.  If  he 
be  a  city  dweller,  as  so  many  are  in  this  atomic  age, 
his  anxiety  to  get  away  from  it  all  heightens  with 
each  passing  day.  His  heart  begs  to  be  taken  from 
the  noise  of  machines,  the  sight  of  brick  and  mortar 
and  the  smell  of  gas  fumes,  to  places  of  more  simplified 
existence. 

This  is  a  natural  yearning.  The  instinct  of  the 
primitive  dwells  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Our  early 
closeness  to  the  primeval  wilderness,  even  after  it  has 
been  tamed  and  made  friendly,  is  binding  indeed.  Such 
is  the  atavism  of  modern  man.  To  get  back  to  his 
ancestral  days — days  of  rawhide,  muskets,  the  beaver 
trail — he  goes  fishing.  And  in  going  fishing  he  fills  his 
creel  to   the   brim   with    the   sum   and   substance    of   a 


refreshened    day.     Maybe,    if   he's    lucky,    there'll    also 
be   a  few   trout. 

In  the  spring  all  men's  sins  are  forgotten.  How 
often  have  you  seen  an  ill-tempered  character  turn  into 
an  altogether  different  person  on  a  trout  stream.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  him.  Once  debauched  of  joy, 
dull  and  dispirited  in  the  winter,  you  find  him 
recreated  in  the  middle  of  some  big  pool,  completely 
shorn  of  his  faults,  amiable,  friendly.  He  may  go 
fishless  all  day,  but  he  will  be  returning  home  with 
a   creel  full  of  new   spirit,  better   health. 

As  one  kindly  philosopher  put  it,  a  part  of  the 
creel  limit  during  trout-time  is  the  recreated  human 
spirit  brought  about  by  a  friendly  contact  with  nature 
and  her  ways. 

To  the  few  trout  we  may  catch  we  should  add  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  purple  of 
the  wild  geranium,  the  gaudiness  of  Virginia's  woods 
with  their  showy,  blossoming  dogwoods,  the  glimpse 
of  a  mother  wood  duck  as  she  herds  her  brood  out  of 
sight,  the  chance  to  talk  with  old  acquaintances  by  the 
Big  Oak  Pool  on  the  Rapidan,  or  the  annual  get- 
together  in  a  cabin  playing  poker  with  friends  by 
lantern  light  and  listening  to  Roaring  Fork  make  its 
way  through  the  still  night.  Yes,  there's  more  to  trout- 
ing  than  trout. 


C^hallenge  to   o|3ortsnien 


CAPTAIN  EDDIE  RICKENBACKER,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  has  always 
been  known  as  a  man  of  action.  No  matter  what  prob- 
lem confronts  him,  it  is  always  approached  with  bound- 
less energy  and  earnestness  of  conviction.  Long  an 
observer  of  the  plight  of  American  wildlife  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
Captain  Rickenbacker  has  recently  been  aroused  to 
recommend,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  Ameri- 
can sportsmen,  a  creed  and  course  of  action. 

He  calls  it  "Challenge  to  Sportsmen."  It  follows: 
1.  Game    law     violators    are    thieves   .   .   .   treat     them 


accordingly.  2.  Teach  beginners  their  obligations  as 
well  as  pleasures  afield.  3.  Devote  as  much  effort  to 
improving  habitat  as  you  do  to  harvesting  the  fish 
and  game.  4.  Actively  work  to  improve  farmer-sports- 
man cooperation.  5.  Become  an  active  and  constructive 
member  of  a  sportsmen's  club.  6.  Demand  sound  con- 
servation legislation.  7.  Let  maximum  sport,  rather 
than  kill,  be   your  guide. 

Through  his  active  efforts  in  the  promulgation  of 
this  creed.  Captain  Rickenbacker  was  recently  awarded 
the  SPORTS  AFIELD  1949  Award  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  conservation. 
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U.    S.    Forest  Service 

Forest  recreation  areas,  in  an  unspoiled  state,  are  part  of  our  way  of  life.  They  must  not  be  managed  solely 
on  a  dollar  and  cents  basis  but  for  the  fullest  benefit  to  all  people  for  all  time. 

The  DEFENSE  OF  F  OREST 
RECREATION  AREAS 

Against  Overambitious  Irrigation,  Flood  Control,  and  Water  Protects 

By  OLAUS  J.  MURIE  * 

Director,    Wilderness  Society 


ON  FEBRUARY  2,  1948,  at  a  public  hearing  at 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  conservationists  were  assembled 
to  plead  the  case  for  the  preservation  of  the  Cloud 
Peak  Primitive  Area.  It  was  a  hearing  called  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  response  to  protests  against 
a  proposed  dam  that  would  flood  the  outstanding  area 
of  this  wilderness.  On  this  occasion  Regional  Forester 
John  W.  Spencer  of  Denver,  in  defense  of  the  primitive 
area,  presented  testimony  that  clearly  and  eloquently 
stated  the  wilderness  policy  of  the  Forest  Service.  I 
quote  some  introductory  paragraphs  of  his  significant 
statement: 

"Full  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal to  convert  Lake  Solitude  into  a  storage  reservoir 
involves  more  than  a  study  of  dollar  costs  and  dollar 
benefits.    This    particular   project   raises   questions   of 

•  This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Forestry,  official 
organ  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  with  permission  of  the 
author    and   the   Journal. 
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national  forest  management  policy  which  should  be 
brought  before  the  general  public. 

"The  national  forests  are  public  properties  held 
and  managed  in  perpetuity  for  the  fullest  and  freest 
benefits  to  all  people  for  all  time. 

"These  forests  are  not  single-purpose  units  of 
management  and,  furthermore,  their  public  values 
cannot  be  appraised  upon  the  basis  of  benefits  accruing 
at  any  one  time  or  even  to  any  one  generation. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
preserve  through  wise  use  all  of  the  various  resources 
and  benefits  within  these  public  forests.  It  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  Forest  Service  to  look  ahead  as 
wisely  as  we  may  and  forecast  as  far  as  possible  the 
anticipated  preferences  and  needs  of  the  people  and 
to  develop,  or  at  least  preserve,  those  things  which  will 
most  fully  fill  such  public  wants. 

"In  line    with  this    thinking,  the  Forest   Service 


'  curtesy    of    TVA 

some  fifteen  years  ago  established  a  series  of  primitive 
or  wilderness  areas  within  some  of  the  existing 
national  forests.  The  greatest  proportion  by  far  of  the 
western  national  forests  were  carved  out  of  the  then 
public  domain.  This  public  domain  was  land  that 
had  always  belonged  to  the  Government.  Except  for 
some  use  by  trappers,  miners,  timber  cutters,  and 
stockmen,  much  of  this  country  was  still  in  the  same 
primitive  condition  as  when  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

"The  Forest  Service  felt  that  this  was  the  final 
opportunity  to  preserve  for  posterity  some  of  the  last 
unspoiled  country  of  our  forefathers.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  national  parks  and  national  monuments, 
the  wild  country  within  the  forests  was  the  last  virgin 
territory  in  the  continental  United  States  of  any  con- 
sequence." 

Such  a  statement  would  not  have  been  given 
twenty-five  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was  an 
abundance  of  wild  country,  and  it  had  not  occurred 
to  many  that  it  would  become  desirable  to  designate 
roadless  areas.  But  even  as  early  as  1872  our  country 
did  create  a  national  park,  and  we  have  designated 
many  since  then.  This  represents  vision  on  the  part  of 
our  leaders  of  that  day.  It  betokens  remarkable  vision 
that  a  little  over  fifteen  years  ago  the  Forest  Service 
designated  certain  portions  of  national  forests  as  primi- 
tive areas.  It  is  significant  indeed  that  many  years  ago 
the  Adirondacks  of  New  York  were  declared  to  be 
dedicated  to  preservation  in  the  primitive  state.  And 
we  have  the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve,  near 
Chicago,  administered  as  a  primitive  area.  Numerous 
other  situations  could  be  cited. 


Costly  dams,  drastically  changing  the  face  of  our 

land,  should  not  be  built  before  having  the  scrutiny 

of  all  branches  of  our  social  structure. 


This  clearly  demonstrates  a  trend.  This  type  of 
recreation  is  sought  with  increasing  intensity.  Many 
millions  of  people  are  visiting  our  national  parks  each 
year.  Other  millions  are  seeking  recreation  in  our 
national  forests.  What  at  one  time  was  looked  upon 
as  a  pleasant  vacation,  if  one  had  the  time  or  money, 
has  now  become  part  of  our  way  of  living.  We  are 
proud  of  our  living  standards.  Recreation  must  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  that  standard.  It  is  an 
clement  in  our  social  structure. 

At  first  we  planned  our  conservation  programs 
with  a  view  to  meeting  each  threat  as  it  arose.  The 
Quetico-Superior  canoe  wilderness  has  been  a  promi- 
nent issue  for  years.  We  have  rushed  to  the  defense 
of  other  areas  one  by  one,  but  it  was  not  until  recently 
that  a  force  so  strong  and  intrenched  that  it  is  over- 
whelming arose  to  oppose  conservationists.  The  indi- 
vidual threats  have  coalesced  so  as  to  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  military  campaign. 

We  still  have  to  defend  our  individual  treasures, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  only  remedy  for  what 
is  happening  to  America  now  is  a  governmental  policy 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  modern  society. 

One  example  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  During 
the  hearing  on  Lake  Solitude  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  such 
conservation  groups  as  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  local  organizations, 
and  many  individuals  were  pleading  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  area  that  had  been  duly  set  aside  for  a  special 
use,  in  response  to  a  public  need,  by  a  well-recognized 
unit  of  our  federal  government.  And  the  Forest  Service, 
through  its  regional  director,  was  there  to  defend  the 
land  that  the  American  people  through  Congress  had 
entrusted  to  its  care  and  administration. 

Yet  another  government  unit,  ignoring  the  dedi- 
cated purpose  of  that  land  feature,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  without  consulting  the 
general  American  public,  proceeded  to  superimpose  its 
own  plans  for  the  areas,  plans  that  would  destroy  its 
original  purpose.  During  the  hearings  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  unaware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  primitive  area,  or  considered  it  unimportant. 

At  least  in  partial  explanation  of  this  attitude  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
grown  up  during  a  period  when  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  undedicated  land,  when  there  was  plenty  of 
room,  room  enough  for  many  kinds  of  projects  with- 
out their  clashing  too  seriously  with  each  other.  Now 
we  have  suddenly  become  crowded.  With  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  stepped-up  mechanical  civilization,  in  which 
as  sensitive,  and  somewhat  sentient,  human  organ- 
isms we  find  it  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  com- 
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pensating  environment,  we  suddenly  discover  that  the 
peace  and  sohtude  of  uncrowded  places  are  not  a 
luxury  for  the  few,  but  a  necessity  for  the  many. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  bureau  whose  func- 
tion is  strictly  materialistic,  whose  stock  in  trade  is 
engineering  skill,  can  be  cognizant  of  particularized 
social  trends.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  bureau 
would  have  developed  a  personnel  expert  in  the 
intricacies  of  social  needs.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  to 
meet  the  objections  of  conservationists  they  would  do 
what  they  did — have  inspections  of  their  projects  on 
the  basis  of  estimating  wildlife  values  in  cioUars  and 
cents  "before  and  after"  so  as  to  have  something 
tangible  to  weigh  against  the  expected  financial 
benefits  of  the  project. 

I  do  not  offer  this  interpretation  as  sarcasm.  I 
offer  it  as  a  possible  explanation  of  what  has  happened. 
I  offer  it  in  the  spirit  of  generosity  toward  the  engi- 
neering bureau.  Just  how  the  Army  engineers  fit  into 
this  picture,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  can  many  of  us 
understand  why  they  are  duplicating  the  work  of  an 
established  federal  bureau. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  there  are  other  agencies 
working  on  their  own,  without  correlating  their  plans 
with  the  plans  of  others.  In  the  October  1949  number 
of  Sports  Afield  the  Washington  correspondent, 
Michael  Hudoba,  reports  in  part:  "Drainage  of 
marshes  represents  one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to 
our  waterfowl  and  wildlife  resources.  At  least  three 
Federal  agencies — Reclamation,  Army,  and  Agricul- 
ture— are  standing  by  with  steam  shovels  at  the  ready, 
all  set  to  move  in  on  invaluable  marsh  areas.  .  .  . 

"The  Army  Engineers  already  claim  authority  for 
drainage  of  15  million  acres  of  this  country's  marsh- 
lands. The  Reclamation  Bureau  is  seeking  to  extend 
its  authority  to  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  as  a  prelude 
to  extensive  drainage  projects.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  interested  in  a  Congressional  proposal 
(H.R.  915)  which  would  ultimately  drain  57  million 
acres  of  marshlands." 


Marshlands  are  not  normally  part  of  forest  recrea- 
tion, but  this  is  part  of  the  situation  with  which  we 
have  to  contend. 

Our  country,  as  we  have  known  it,  is  in  danger. 
Our  free  running  streams,  one  after  another,  are  to  be 
submerged.  Rich  bottomlands  are  to  be  put  under 
water.  Roads  and  engineering  structures  are  to  pene- 
trate our  recreation  areas.  Invaluable  winter  range  for 
big  game  and  marshlands  for  waterfowl  are  to  be 
sacrificed.  Neither  national  parks  nor  national  forests 
are  held  sacred.  In  short,  our  human  environment 
is  to  be  drastically  altered  on  a  huge  scale;  the  pattern 
of  our  culture  is  to  be  seriously  affected. 

Should  individual  bureaus  have  this  much  power, 
without  consultation  with  and  agreement  of  other 
bureaus,  and  other  groups  of  interested  people? 

Last  August,  at  Lake  Success,  I  had  opportunity 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  International  Technical 
Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Nature,  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO.  One  panel,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  had  under 
consideration  large  scale  planned  enterprises.  One  of 
the    questions  under  consideration   was: 

"Should  the  tasks  of  conservation  and  of  restora- 
tion be  left  to  the  goodwill  of  the  authorities  of 
planned  enterprise?"  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  those  present  that  the  answer  is  no. 

It  was  stated:  "A  planned  enterprise  is  usually 
undertaken  with  one  or  more  objectives.  The  realiza- 
tion of  a  plan  as  it  was  conceived  or  as  it  was 
expedient  to  carry  it  out  has  a  multitude  of  conse- 
quences, desired  or  undesired,  foreseen  or  unforeseen. 

"We  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  full  view 
of  the  consequences  due  to  the  lack  of  necessary 
ecological  data.  What  is  worse,  we  have  probably  never 
wanted  to,  or  even  thought  of  it.  Why?  Because  a 
planned  enterprise  is  rarely  the  work  of  scientists;  it 
is  the  work  of  engineers." 


(Continued    on    page    12) 
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In  modern  civilization, 
Americans  find  that  the 
peace  and  solitude  of 
uncrowded  places  are  not 
a  luxury  for  the  few,  but 
a  necessity  for  the  many. 
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WHO  KNOWS  - 

it  could  haue  bem 


By  RON  SPEERS 


11  HE  FISHIN'EST  MAN  I  ever  knew  was  old  Jed 
Branch.  Jed  lived  in  a  mountain  cabin  in  that 
part  of  Virginia  where  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
are  almost  within  "sputtin'  "  distance.  He  had  quite 
a  reputation  in  that  region  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
had  to  do  with  moonlit  nights  and  hidden  fires  and 
the  illicit  manufacture  of  mountain  dew,  but  as  far  as 
anyone  knew  it  was  all  rumor  and  had  never  been 
proven;  at  least  no  one  ever  questioned  Jed  as  to  the 
source  of  his  plentiful  supply  of  the  liquid. 

The  second  reason  had  to  do  with  the  river  that 
ran  through  the  valley  he  called  home.  Jed  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  fisherman  and  he  could  be  found  most 
of  the  time  somewhere  along  its  banks  angling  for 
the  large  trout  that  lived  in  its  waters.  He  seemed 
to  know  the  holes  and  riffles  of  the  stream  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  on  days  when  the  fish  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  biting  Jed  could  almost  always  be  counted 
on  to  bring  home  a  creel  full.  Usually  there  would 
be  one  or  two  prize  beauties  in  the  string.  City  anglers 
who  came  to  the  stream  to  fish  would  try  to  hire 
Jed  as  a  guide,  and  occasionally  when  the  mood  to 
work  struck  him,  he  would  accept  employment.  Jed 
was  a  master  of  the  tall  tale  and  quite  naturally  many 
of  his  stories  were  about  fishing.  He  was  an  inveterate 


reader,  and  when  he  talked   his  conversation   was  a 
fascinating  thing. 

I  sat  in  front  of  the  stove  in  his  cabin  one  chilly 
spring  night  and  listened  to  him  hold  forth  on  the 
subject  of  baits  and  fishermen  in  general. 

"You  know,  son,"  he  said,  "fishermen  is  just 
plumb  the  craziest  people  there  is  anywhere.  Every 
spring  I  see  'em  come  up  here  into  this  valley  and 
spend  days  chasin'  after  trout.  Danged  if  some  of  'em 
ain't  got  the  craziest  ideas  on  the  subject  of  trout  food 
I  ever  did  see!  Ever  since  the  first  feller  wrapped  a 
twist  of  wool  or  a  clump  of  feathers  around  a  hook, 
fishermen  have  been  experimentin'  to  see  what  else 
they  could  get  a  fish  to  eat." 

"Well  that  isn't  exactly  the  idea,  Jed,"  I  mur- 
mured respectfully.  "The  artificial  bait  is  supposed  to 
imitate — " 

I  know,  I  know,"  he  interrupted,  "it's  supposed 
to  look  like  a  bug  or  somethin'  natural  and  the  trout 
is  supposed  to  take  it  because  of  that,  huh?  Trout  is 
finicky.  They  eats  what  they  want  to,  no  matter 
what  it  looks  like,  and  what  they  don't  want  they 
don't  eat — no  matter  what  that  looks  like  either.  Just 


Jed  Branch  was  the  fishin'est  man  in  southwest  Virginia.  He  could 

also  tell  the  biggest,  shall  we  say,  * 'stories/'  Here  is  one  of  *em. 


you  sit  there  and  let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  fishin' 
and  bait  and  then  you'll  see  what  I  mean.  Pass  your 
cup  over  first  and  I'll  fill  'er  up  fer  you.  Looks  like 
you're  gettin'  a  mite  empty." 

I  passed  my  cup  over  and  Jed  did  the  honors, 
filling  both  mine  and  his  own  from  the  earthenware 
jug  that  he  fetched  from  in  back  of  the  stove.  He 
took  a  mighty  swig  from  his  cup,  ran  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  mouth,  exhaled  with  a  sort  of 
gasping  exultant  noise. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  and  sat  down  opposite  me.  He 
stared  at  the  stove  for  a  second  or  two  as  though 
collecting  his  thoughts  and  then  began  his  story. 

"Funniest  thing  I  ever  see'd,"  he  mused  softly, 
"was  once  when  a  city  feller  was  up  here  for  some 
troutin'.  He  had  everything  you  kin  think  of  in  the 
way  of  equipment.  Feathered  gizmos,  and  shiny  doo- 
dads and  gadgets  that  did  everythin'  but  chase  the 
fish  and  hook  'em. 

"Well,  we  fished  for  two  or  three  days  and  the 
luck  was  just  all  bad.  Did  get  a  small  'un  or  two,  but 
nuthin'  like  we  should  of  been  ketchin'.  This  feller, 
he's  beatin'  the  water  into  a  foam  with  all  his  fishin' 
apparatus,  but  mostly  he's  wastin'  his  time.  Each  day 
is  much  like  the    day  before  and   I'm  beginnin'   to 
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feel  sorry  for  'im — but  I'm  fishin'  too  and  I  ain't  doin' 
no  better  than  he  is." 

I  nodded  my  understanding  with  great  dignity. 
The  room  was  warm  and  the  mountain  dew  was 
beginning  to  do  its  work. 

"Long  about  the  third  or  fourth  evening,"  he  went 
on,  "we're  gittin'  mighty  discouraged,  believe  me. 
Well,  I'm  fixin'  to  get  supper  that  night,  so  I  wander 
down  by  the  stream  to  wash  the  fry  pan.  I've  got  the 
pan  in  one  hand  and  a  can  of  beans  in  the  other,  and 
just  as  I  get  to  the  bankin'  I  slip  on  a  stone  and  with- 
out thinkin'  I  throw  my  hands  in  the  air  to  catch 
my  balance  and  that  can  of  beans  goes  sailin'  out 
into  the  stream  just  as  pretty  as  you  please,  and  lands 
with  a  mighty  ker-plop  plum  in  the  middle. 

"Well,  t'was  one  of  them  cans  with  the  label 
printed  all  over  with  beans — real  fancy-like  and  temp- 
tin'  if  you  liked  beans.  No  sooner  did  it  hit  the  water 
than  just  as  fast  as  I  can  tell  it,  an  old  trout — must've 
been  the  grandaddy  of  'em  all — ups  an'  rolls  over  and 
grabs  that  can  and  with  one  gulp  it's  gone!" 

I  looked  at  him  skeptically. 

"S'truth,"  he  said  solemnly,  "whole  dang  can. 
Label  'n  all." 

He  stoked  his  pipe  with  some  long  leaf,  offered 
to  refill  my  cup — an  offer  I  declined  with  thanks — 
drained  and  refilled  his  own,  teetered  back  in  his 
chair  and  contemplated  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin  for 
a  few  moments. 

"I  don't  tell  this  story  off'n  you  know,"  he  said. 
"Most  folks  don't  believe  me  when  I  tell  'em,  and 
it  sure  makes  me  hoppin'  mad  to  have  folks  think 
I'm  a  darn  liar!" 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  believed  every 
word  of  it;  in  fact  I  had  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience  myself  once — well,  not  exactly  the  same 
of  course,  but — 

He  interrupted  my  story  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
for  like  all  natural  born  story  tellers  he  instinctively 
recognized  the  danger  of  another  tale  breaking  in  on 
his  own.    I  subsided  and  listened. 

"After  that  fish  grabbed  the  beans,"  he  went  on, 
"I  dumb  up  on  the  bank  and  thought  about  it  for 
a  while.  Now  what  made  that  dang  fish  grab  that 
can  when  we  wasn't  gettin'  no  bites  all  week?  And 
then  it  came  to  me!  It  was  the  label!  All  them 
beans  looked  good  to  that  fish  so  he  just  naturally 
grabbed  for  'em.  Well,  we  didn't  have  enough  cans 
of  beans  to  use  'em  for  bait,  but  I  figgered  they  might 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


MIGHTY 
MITE 


By  DR.  L.  J.  ROPER 

State    Health   Commissioner 


Beware   of    that   minute   but   powerful   chigger. 


Although  hard  to  see  its  bite  is  painfully  evident. 


r'  IS  A  PERFECT  DAY  for  an  outing.  The  sky  is 
blue,  the  sunshine  is  golden,  the  trees  are  green  .  .  . 
a    beautiful   day   made   especially   to   gladden   the 
heart. 

Later,  however,  "Oh,  what  a  beautiful  morning" 
changes  to  "Oh,  what  a  miserable  night."  For  one 
item  overlooked  during  the  outing  now  blossoms 
forth  in  angry  glow  on  ankles,-  legs,  and  other  scattered 
spots.  You  can't  see  them  but  you  can  feel  them — the 
little  red  bugs,  or  chiggers. 

Chiggers  or  "red-bugs"  are  found  throughout  the 
southern  states.  They  are  familiar  to  Virginians  who 
have  visited  briar  or  blackberry  patches,  woods,  or 
fields  in  summer  months.  Many  vacationists  have  had 
the  keen  edge  of  their  outing  dulled  by  the  persistent 
annoyance  and  itching  due  to  the  chigger's  fondness 
for  the  upper  layer  of  human  skin. 

Any  person  who  invades  fields  of  tall  grass  or 
weeds,  or  sections  where  heavy  undergrowth  exists  is 
likely  to  be  the  victim  of  this  voracious  mite,  Chiggers 
are  common  in  grass  and  open  growth  of  all  kinds, 
around  stumps  and  logs.  Their  abundance  in  fields, 
pastures,  and  blackberry  patches  is  probably  due  to  the 
birds,  livestock,  and  rabbits  in  these  places. 

Fortunately,  chiggers  prefer  animals  other  than 
man.  As  a  host,  man  is  second  choice.  Chiggers  would 
rather  have  a  chicken,  a  toad,  or  even  a  snake.  Only 
a  few  of  the  hundred  or  more  known  species  found 
in  this  country  attack  a  human  and  no  species  uses 
him  unless  it  cannot  find  a  better  host. 

Description — What  He   Looks   Like 

The  size  of  an  insect  does  not  necessarily  deter- 
mine its  capacity  to  inflict  punishment  or  harm  upon 
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human  beings.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
discomfort  which  the  chigger  can  cause.  A  mite  rather 
than  a  true  insect,  the  adult  is  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  At  the  biting  stage  it  is  only  0.2  millimeter 
long,  which  means  that  125  biting  chiggers  would 
form  a  line  only   one  inch  long. 

Seen  through  a  microscope,  chiggers  are  handsome 
little  animals.  They  are  a  brilliant  red,  with  eight  legs 
of  slightly  paler  hue  and  eyes  of  darker  color.  Feathery 
hairs  cover  the  body,  giving  it  an  appearance  resemb- 
ling velvet. 

Life  History 

The  individual  who  is  bitten  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  development  of  a  chigger,  for  dur- 
ing its  lifetime  it  feeds  but  once  on  its  host.  The  life 
cycle  is  interesting,  and  similar  in  all  species. 

Eggs,  pale  orange  in  color  and  minute  in  size, 
are  laid  in  the  spring.  Approximately  12  days  after 
the  egg  is  laid  the  larva  is  hatched,  red  in  color  with 
six  legs.  This  is  the  form  to  avoid,  for  it  is  the  larva 
that  bites. 

The  larva  crawls  around,  climbing  onto  blades  of 
grass,  sticks,  leaves,  bushes  and  even  into  trees,  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  attach  itself  to  some  unsus- 
pecting human  being  or  other  preferred  animal.  When 
a  host  is  found  it  locates  a  good  spot  and  bites. 

Chiggers  may  gorge  for  as  little  as  two  days  if 
undisturbed  or  as  long  as  three  weeks  before  dropping 
off  the  host.  The  unlucky  chigger  that  depends  on  a 
human  being  for  the  once-in-a-lifetime  feast  is  nearly 
always  scratched  off  or  smashed  before  it  has  fully 
engorged. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 
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These   youngsters   standing   in    the   tall   grass   and 
weeds  are  likely  to   "acquire"  numerous   chiggers. 

When  the  larva  is  satiated  it  drops  off  into  the 
soil,  to  await  another  physiological  change.  In  about  a 
week  the  larva  evolves  into  an  active,  red,  eight-legged 
nymph,  closely  resembling  the  adult.  By  the  end  of 
another  week  the  adult  chigger  emerges.  The  nymphs 
and  atlults  feed  on  the  soil  rather  than  on  animals, 
and  for  this  reason  are  of  less  interest  to  us  than  larval 
chiggers. 

Biting  Habits 

Chiggers  easily  penetrate  clothing  and  feed  most 
rapidly  on  the  ankles,  uniler  the  arms  and  knees, 
about  the  crotch,  and  under  the  belt.  They  do  not 
bore  into  the  skin,  as  commonly  believed,  but  pierce 
the  skin  with  their  mouth  parts,  often  at  the  base 
of  a  hair. 

Instead  of  sucking  blood,  as  most  people  think, 
the  mite  feeds  upon  the  upper  layer  of  tissue.  Actually 
he  drinks,  for  the  chigger  carries  a  rather  remarkable 
digestive  fluid  which,  when  injected  into  the  skin, 
dissolves  tissues  so  they  can  be  sucked  or  drunk.  It 
is  the  efifect  of  this  substance  which  causes  the  intense 
itching  associated  with  the  bite. 

Control 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  chigger  trans- 
mits disease,  the  prolonged  discomfort  for  which  it 
is  responsible  justifies  attempts  to  ward  off  its  bites. 

The   destruction   of  chiggers  and  their  breeding 


Leon    Kesteloo 


Dimethyl  phthalate.  when  sprayed  onto  clothes,  will 
protect     the    wearer    from     voracious    "red-bugs." 

places  is  not  practical,  but  cutting  down  weeds  and 
briars  and  allowing  plenty  of  sunlight  to  enter  infested 
areas  will  cause  a  reduction  in  the  number.  Small 
areas  may  be  dusted  with  sulfur;  but  more  than  50 
[)ounds  per  acre  must  be  used,  and  two  or  three  treat- 
ments at  lO-day  intervals  must  be  made.  DDT  is  not 
recommended  for  the  control  of  chiggers,  for  most 
mites  are  resistant  to  it. 

The  most  practical  killing  agent  is  dimethyl 
phthalate,  one  of  the  newer  insect  repellents.  Applied 
to  the  skin  it  will  prevent  many  bites,  but  its  effec- 
tiveness wears  off  after  four  or  five  hours.  Applied 
to  the  clothes  it  will  be  effective  until  the  clothes  are 
washed.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  spray  the 
solution  onto  clothes  or  to  dip  clothes  into  a  water 
emulsion  of  dimethyl  phthalate.  In  this  way  the 
chigger  has  to  cross  treated  clothes  to  get  inside  to  the 
body,  and  dimethyl  phthalate  kills  chiggers  that  touch 
them.  The  old  practice  of  dusting  sulfur  on  the  body 
does  help  in  repulsing  chiggers,  and  at  the  same  time 
one's  friends.  Dimethyl  phthalate  has  a  faint  but  not 
obnoxious  odor,  and  will  not  mark  clothing. 

If  one  takes  a  warm  soapy  bath  and  changes 
clothing  shortly  after  exposure  to  chiggers  no  bites  will 
appear  in  most  cases,  since  the  parasites  seem  to  crawl 
around  the  body  for  several  hours  before  they  start 
feeding.  If  precautions  are  of  no  avail,  various  lotions 
will  relieve  the  itching  and  prevent  infection. 


For  pamilal  ciu  r<i\    in  lookinji  alter  its  yoiinji.  the  house  wren  has  all  other  hiids  toppe*!. 
One  wren  was  recorded  as  having  fed  its  young  1-217  times  during  the  daylight  of  one  day. 


APRIL,  1950 
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THE   DEFENSE   OF    FOREST   RECREATION   AREAS 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Comments  from  delegates  stressed  the  fact  that 
engineers,  however  skilled,  were  not  in  a  position  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  complex  needs  of  the 
community.  The  following  proposal  was  agreed  upon: 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  Board  of  review 
with  the  necessary  powers: 

1.  Receive   all  information  about  the  plan. 

2.  Be  authorized  and  empowered  to  get  a  full 
view  of  the  probable  consequences  of  its 
realization. 

3.  Decide  how  it  should  be  modified  (the  occa- 
sion arising  in  connection  with  the  compensa- 
tions assured  by  the  government  to  whoever 
carries  out  the  plan)  to  arrive  at  the  greatest 
benefits  not  only  to  the  initiators  of  the  work 
but  to  the  entire  community  in  all  respects. 

4.  Persuade  the  government  that  the  plan  should 
be  modified  in  the  above  sense. 

It  was  further  concluded:  "That  the  U.  S.  A.  refrain 
from  'selling'  its  plans  to  other  places  before  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Board  of  Review  have  been  experimented 
with  and  perfected." 

This  is  looking  forward.  This  is  stressing  some- 
thing that  the  conservation  organizations  of  America 
are  earnestly  requesting  our  government  to  take  note 
of.  The  huge  dam-building  program  now  under  way. 


that  for  the  present  has  caught  the  imagination  of 
Congress  even  though  the  cost  runs  into  astronomical 
figures,  has  not  had  the  scrutiny  or  authoritative  advice 
of  those  who  are  concerned  with  numerous  other 
branches  of  our  social  structure. 

At  the  request  of  a  member  of  Congress,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  investigate,  on  a  nation-wide  basis, 
the  probable  needs  for  wilderness  areas,  the  trend  of 
thought  on  this  question,  and  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive re[-)ort  on  the  wilderness  situation  today.  Pre- 
sumably  this  report   will  be  published   in  due   time. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This,  together 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  international  group  at 
Lake  Success,  points  the  way.  The  Wilderness  Society, 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  other  societies  are 
campaigning  vigorously  for  a  change  of  procedure,  by 
which  the  huge  dam-building  programs  that  are  being 
proposed  will  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
bureau,  or,  even  worse,  in  the  hands  of  two  rival 
bureaus.  We  should  not  have  to  rush  to  the  defense 
of  individual  recreation  areas,  as  projects  pop  up  here 
and  there.   We  need  to  slow  our  pace. 

I  would  urge  that  we  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
International  Technical  Conference  for  the  Protection 
of  Nature  at  Lake  Success,  which  I  have  quoted.  Such 
a  procedure  would  insure  that  the  many  minority 
interests  of  a  democratic  society  will  receive  fair  and 
reasonable  representation  in  undertakings  that  so 
tlrastically  change  the  face  of  our  country. 
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WHO  KNOWS  — IT    COULD  HAVE   BEAN 

(Continued  from   page  9) 

go  after  smaller  quantities  so  I  went  l)ack   to  camp, 
opened  a  can,  and  baited  my  hook  with   the  beans. 

"On  the  first  cast  I  made  I  got  a  hair  raisin'  strike 
and  from  then  on  it  was  beans  for  bait !  That  city 
feller  just  packed  away  all  his  hardware,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  was  there,  he  baited  up  with  beans 
same  as  me.  And  did  we  ketch  trout! 

"S'funny  thing  about  those  fish  though.  They  was 
real  fussy  about  those  beans.  Had  to  be  just  that  special 
brand  or  they  wouldn't  bite.  Wouldn't  touch  any 
other.  I  wrote  to  the  comp'ny  that  packed  'em  and 
told  'em  about  it.  Offered  to  give  'em  a  testy-monial, 
but  they  just  seemed  kind  of  insulted  about  it.  They 
wrote  me  back  a  stuffy  letter  and  that  was  the  last 
I  heard  from  'em." 

He  puffed  his  pipe  reflectively  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  arose  and  shuffled  across  to  the  window,  "Coin'  to 
be  a  good  day  tomorrow,"  he  said.  "Reckon  I'll  go 
fishin'." 


"You  going  to  take  a  can  of  those  beans  along, 
Jed.''"  I  asked. 

He  turned  from  the  window,  expectorated  vigor- 
ously and  sizzlingly  against  the  pot-bellied  stove,  and 
gave  me  a  long,  squinty  glance.  "Son,"  he  answered 
slowly,  "all  your  trout  now  is  hatchery  fish.  They 
ain't  edjicated  to  beans.  They  just  don't  make  trout 
like  them  bean-eaters  any   more." 

He  spat  once  more  and  the  stove  sizzled  pro- 
testingly  again — then  subsideil   into  silence. 

*         *        *         * 


■COMING  NEXT  MONTH 


THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL  IN  VIRGINIA 

By  Alkrei)  Pkrcy 

THE  WARY  WARRIOR 
By  W.  W.  ITiiBFR 
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Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  wliicli  a<ljoiiinc(l  List  luontli,  intro<lii(o<l  71  hills  wliirli  dealt  with  the  game  ami 
fish  resources  of  the  State.  Some  were  had,  some  were  good,  an<l  others  were  indifferent.  All  of  the  bad 
and  indifferent  were  killed,  mainly  at  the  Committee  hearings  where  sportsmen  from  all  sections  of  Virginia 
expressed    their    opposition    to    proposed    had    legislation. 

Some  of  the  jtrincipal  l»ills  which  failed  to  pass  were:  il)  The  Crockett  hill  to  reorganize  the  Game 
Commission:  (2j  the  Crockett  hill  to  materially  decrease  the  license  fees  for  hunting  and  fishing;  (3) 
section  33A  of  the  1948  "Crockett  Act"  which  set  up  a  statewide  uniform  opening  season  on  all  game 
without  regard  to  the  considerable  difference  in  climatic  changes  east  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
repealed. 

Legislation  which  did  pa>>  that  will  be  of  inleiesi  lo  sportsmen  included:  (1)  The  re-establishment  of  the 
miniminn  age  limit  of  16  }('ars  to  fish  and  tra})  \>itlioiit  a  license:  (2 1  the  abolition,  by  many  counties 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  of  the  early  sijuirrel  season,  making  it  rim  concurrent  with  the  general  hunting 
season;  (3j  tiie  prohil)ition  of  all  commercial  fishing  for  a  distance  of  500  yards  below  Walker's  Dam  on 
the  Chickahominy  River,  and  the  authorization  (»f  sport  fishing  with  single  hook  hues  on  the  dam  and 
for   a    distance    oi    .500    yards    below    the    dam. 

it  is  significant  and  encouraging  to  note  that  none  of  the  legislation  passe<l  was  out  of  line  with  the  Com- 
mission's  long   range   program. 

PRE-SEASON  STOCKING  of  trout  has  been  coinplclcd.  I  rout  lishermen  will  be  glad  to  note  that  approximately 
175,000  legal  size  rainbow  anil  brook  trout  ha\<'  been  released  in  suitable  streams  throughout  Virginia. 
A   large   nundter   of   lish    are    being   held    for   release   in   May   and   .lune. 

ITiE  NEW  SMALLMOUTH  BASS  HATCHERY  in  Smyth  County  is  now  actually  und(-r  construction.  After 
several  months  of  straightening  out  deeds  and  acquiring  equipinent,  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  the 
ponds  and  biiihlings  \\  hich  will  follow.  The  equipnuMit  used  for  the  construction  of  this  hatchery  will  later 
be  employed    in   the   Connuission's   public   fish   pond    program. 

SELF-HUNTING  DOGS  at  this  time  of  year  are  particularly  detrimental  to  the  supply  of  game  birds  and  animals. 
Young  wildlife  fall  easy  prey  to  these  roaming  dogs.  Adult  mend)ers  are  also  killed  which  means  that 
many  of  the  young  not  yet  born  or  not  old  enough  to  fend  for  themselves  will  not  live  to  maturity. 
Owners  of  dogs  should  be  particular  about  keeping  them  under  control  and  in  reporting  the  presence  of 
unaccompanied   dogs   to  their  game   warden. 

LANDOWNERS  who  are  in  the  process  of  planting  wildlife  food  should  l)e  sure  to  follow  proper  planting 
procedures.  If  seed  or  plants  are  not  put  in  the  ground  correctly  or  cultivated  in  the  right  manner  good 
results  cannot  be  expected.  For  additional  information,  write  to  the  (ianu'  Division,  Commission  of  Game 
and    Inland    Fisheries,   7   N.   Second    Slre<'t,    Kicluuond.     Full    instructions    will    be    forv\arded    upon    recpiest. 

NEW  STRAINS  of  hicolor  lespedeza  which  will  be  adaptable  to  the  moutUainous  areas  in  Virginia  have  been 
planted  at  the  Conunission's  Hawfield  Wildlife  Demonstration  Area.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  pro- 
vided the  seed  from  early  ripening  plants  to  lie  planted  at  Hawfield.  Vt  ithin  a  few  years  it  is  hoped  that 
th<'  (ianu^  Commission  will  have  a  sidruient  supply  of  seeds  and  plants  to  distribute  in  areas  of  the  State 
uhicli    lia\c    hci-elofore    received    no    hicolor   due   to   a  short    growing  season. 

WATERFOWL  POPULA'JIONS  are  on  the  d.-dine.  according  to  a  message  by  Albert  M.  Day,  Chief  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  dcdivered  before  the  recent  North  American  \\  ildlife  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Day  staled  that  waterfowl  were  gradually  losing  some  of  the  ground  gained  in  previous  years. 
He  placed  iniich  of  the  bhnue  on  the  government's  accelerated  drainage  program  which  has  destroyed 
6,000.000  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  since  1942.  Only  about  4,500,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  marsh- 
land sirue  that  time.  Day  concluded  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  lea\e  the  marshes  for  waterfowl  and  musk- 
rat    production   than   to   deplete   our   soil    and    raise  crojis   only   to  be  thrown   away  as  surplus. 
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Sportsman  pays  friendly  visit.  He  also  makes  a 
purchase  which  is  beneficial  to  both  parties. 


Mutual  interests  in  wildlife  habi- 
tat   improvement   are  discussed 
over  a  steak  dinner. 


At    sportsman's    request,    game 
technician  advises  them  on  wild- 
life food  planting  sites. 


When  bicolor  lespedeza  plants  are  delivered  by   the  game  warden, 
the  sportsman  is  present  and  offers   to  help   farmer  plant   them. 
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By  this  time  of  year  sportsme 
are  inclined  to  forget  about  huntic 
around  again.  Then  there  will  beo 
hunt.  The  same  cry  will  go  up,  "/I 
blame  the  landowner  for  posting 
think  about  helping  to  raise  the  t 
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strued. 
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Sportsman  renders  more  than  "lip  service"  here- 
he's  actually    helping  landowner  plant    bicolor. 


Later  in  summer  they  look  over 
the  results  of  their  work — woods 
border  and  food  patch  plantings. 


(Upper  half)    Perennial   bicolor 

borders  and  (lower)  annual  food 

patches  of  milo  are  observed. 


hve  put  away  their  guns  and  many 

iitil  next  fall  when  the  season  rolls 

lad   scramble  to    find   a   place  to 

.HE  LAND  IS  POSTED."  But  can  we 

piand  against  hunters  who  seldom 

r  during  the  spring  and  summer? 
)wards   hunters    is   often    miscon- 

^^11  find  the  majority  of  landowners 
ley  merely  want  to  be  met  half- 
g;t  to  sportsmen  a  plan  which  will 
cming  season. 


During  hunting  season  landowner  and  sportsman  are  able  to  enjoy 
productive  hunts  as  the  result  of  their  cooperative  work  together. 


Wasted  Wildlife 


By    ELMER  V.  RICHARDS 

District  Game  Technician 


TURN  BACK  THE  HISTORY  of  wildlife  in 
America  to  the  period  of  1850  to  1900  and  you 
will  find  many  examples  of  wasted  wildlife,  for 
it  was  within  these  years  that  man  slaughtered,  wasted 
and  misused  the  populations  of  wild  mammals,  fish 
and  birds  and  brought  about  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
numbers  of  wildlife  this  country  has  ever  known. 
During  these  years  the  market  hunter  and  pothunter 
plied  their  trade.  The  feather  business  for  the  mil- 
linery trade  was  in  full  swing  and  the  vogue  for 
collecting  bird  eggs  was  at  its  peak.  This  was  the 
period  before  adequate  game  laws  and  restrictions. 
The  idea  of  conservation  had  not  yet  been  born ! ! ! 

Why  was  our  wildlife  wasted  so  during  this  time 
in  our  history?  Several  things  contribute  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  fowling  piece  of  the  early  pioneer  had  been 
replaced  by  the  more  efficient  rifles  and  improved 
ammunition  of  the  day.  This  was  also  the  time  in  our 
history  when  vast  areas  of  wilderness  country  were 
being  opened  up  by  land  and  timber  grants.  Railroads 
pushing  westward  brought  the  evils  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  civilization  to  the  frontier.  America 
appeared  to  be  a  land  of  plenty  and  things  were  to 
be  had  for  the  taking.    Who  in  1850  thought  about 


conserving  timber  or  rangeland?  Who  living  in  those 
times  thought  that  the  buffalo,  antelope  and  elk  roam- 
ing the  western  ranges  would  ever  be  reduced  to  the 
danger  of  extinction?  No  one  living  in  those  times 
foresaw  the  need  for  conservation  of  anything,  or  that 
the  spread  of  civilization  could  drive  wild  game  from 
an  area  by  axe,  fire  and  plow. 

The  American  buffalo  or  bison  that  once  roamed 
the  vast  grasslands  from  Virginia  to  the  Rockies 
represent  our  first  shameful  deed  to  wildlife  during 
this  period.  Once  estimated  at  75  millions,  the  buffalo 
drifted  north  and  south  with  the  seasons.  In  1869  the 
main  buffalo  herd  was  ciivided  into  two  separate  herds 
by  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In 
May  1871,  Colonel  R.  I.  Dodge  of  the  Army  saw  an 
unbroken  herd  of  buffalo  stretching  along  the  Arkansas 
River  for  twenty-five  miles.  This  was  the  southern 
herd,  estimated  at  500,000  animals.  The  northern 
herd  contained  about  1,500,000  buffalo.  With  the 
building  of  the  railroads  came  the  need  to  feed  the 
crew  members.  Therefore  each  railroad  hired  pro- 
fessional buffalo  hunters  to  kill  a  certain  number  of 
animals  each  day.  Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  hired  as  a  buffalo 
hunter  for  the  Kansas  Pacific   Railroad,  killed  4,280 


The  American   buffalo,   7.5  million  strong,  once  roamed  the  vast  grasslands  from  Virginia  to  the  Rockies. 
Today  there  are  a  meager  5,000  animals  living  in  parks,  reservations,  and  zoos. 


Fish   and   Wildlife   Service 
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Birdlife  of  every  form 
was  ruthlessly  slaugh- 
tered and  sold  in  the 
markets.  Here  is  a  por- 
tion of  149  ducks  killed 
by  drag  hunters  near 
Oroville,  California 
in  1935. 


Fish   and   Wildlife   Service 


What  has  happened  to  our  wildlife  ?  The  story  of  its  waste  is  a  dramatic 

but  shameful  pa^e  in  history.  Articles,  such  as  this,  remind  us  of  past 

mistakes  which  are  sinister  warnings  against  further  exploitation. 


buflfalo  in  the  early  1870's.  As  the  railroads  progressed 

westward    the    hide    hunters    attacked    the    herds    of 

buffalo.    Hundreds  of    buffalo  were   killed   for   their 

tongues  alone,  which  were  considered  a  delicacy.   An 

idea  of  the  work  of  these  hide  hunters  is  evident  when 

in  1872-73  the  Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and 

the  Union  Pacific  Railroads  shipped  1.250,000  buffalo 

hides  to  eastern  markets.    In  Wichita,  Kansas,  at  that 

time  buffalo  steaks  sold  for  two  cents  a  pound.   The 

southern   herd   was  attacked   by   hide    hunters   in   the 

fall  of  1871,  and  by  1875  that  herd  was  all  but  wiped 

out.    With    the  completion   of  the    Northern   Pacific 

Railroad  in  1880  the  grand  attack  on  the  northern  herd 

of  buffalo  began.    By  1883  all  but  900   of  this  herd 

had  been  exterminated.  Today  the  total  of  American 

buffalo  living  in  the  wild,  in  parks,  reservations  and 

zoos,  number  about  5,000. 

Gone   are  the  days   when    the  passenger   pigeon 

clouded  the  sky  by  the  millions.  This  bird,  resembling 

our  mourning  dove,   was  wiped  off  the  face   of  the 

earth  in  about  fifty  years.    Hunted  by  guns,  dynamite, 

fire,   nets   and   clubs   this   bird   could    not   live   with 

civilization.   Once  so  plentiful  in  the  middle  western 

states  that   factories  were  set  up  for  the  canning  of 

tiiem,   at    these   factories    the   pigeons   were   smoked, 

saltetl  and  pickled  for  eastern  markets.    For  example, 

in  1869  the  town  of  Hartford,  Michigan,  shipped  three 

carloads  of  dead  pigeons  each  day  for  forty  days  to 

eastern    cities,    making    a    total    of    11,880,000    birds. 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Soil    Conservation    Service 


Passenger  pigeons,  which  once  clouded  the  sky,  were 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  about  50  years. 
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Migratory  Regulations... 
boon  to  birdlife 


By  EDITH  WILLS 


(A  "Women  in  Conservation"  FEATURE— Edited  by  EVIE  BROMLEY  KEY) 


^ 


MIGRATORY  BIRDS  have  always  been  close  to  the 
hearts  of  North  Americans.  The  early  settlers 
depended  upon  many  migratory  species  for  food, 
sport  and  to  predict  the  coming  of  the  seasons.  When 
the  pioneer  and  his  family  were  awakened  on  a  fall 
night  by  the  clarion  call  of  wild  geese  they  knew 
that  winter  was  not  far  off.  Today  there  are  few  people 
on  the  continent  who  do  not  watch  the  going  and 
coming  of  migratory  birds  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and 
reverence.  They  are  a  part  of  the  land,  a  symbol,  so 
to  speak.  Even  if  these  feathered  migrants  had  no 
economic,  sporting,  or  aesthetic  values  something 
always  seems  amiss  when  their  numbers  eiiniinish,  or 
if  some  species  becomes  extinct. 

The  last  half-century  has  marked  many  ups  and 
downs  in  the  migratory  bird  populations.  Some  species, 
such  as  the  passenger  pigeon,  failed  to  survive.  Others 
managed  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  extinction  and  time 
after  time  started  the  long  climb  back  to  a  relatively 
abundant  existence.  Most  of  the  non-game  species  had 
little  trouble  in  holding  their  own,  but  not  so  with 
game  birds.  Waterfowl  in  particular  were  affected  by 
the  years  of  ruthless  slaughter  and  by  man's  destruc- 
tion of  their  breeding  and  nesting  grounds.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  matter  rested  in  the  fact  that 
human  actions  were  causing  the  progressive  decline  in 
certain  migratory  bird  populations  and  it  was  man's 
responsibility  to  govern  his  actions  by  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

Even  in  the  middle  eighties  public  attention  was 
drawn  strongly  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  that 
group  of  birds  refcrretl  to  as  non-game  birds,  which 
included  many  migratory  species.  As  the  result  of  an 
education  campaign  by  the  Audubon  Society,  a  law 
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usually  known  as  the  Audubon  Law,  protecting  this 
group  of  birds,  was  adopted  by  most  states.  Then  in 
1913  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law  was  passed  which 
gave  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  prescribe 
closed  seasons  for  waterfowl  in  migration  across  state 
borders.  This  was  promptly  challenged  in  the  courts 
on  constitutional  grounds. 

Conservationists  persevered  in  their  attempts  to 
secure  sound  legislation  and  in  1916  a  treaty  was  signed 
with  Great  Britain  which  gave  the  governments  of  the 
two  countries  authority  to  regulate  the  taking  of  birds 
migrating  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
was  later  implemented  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  in  1918  which  established  the  basic  legislation 
entrusting  the  Federal  Government  with  making  regu- 
lations governing  the  taking  of  migratory  birds.  A 
subsequent  treaty  was  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Mexican  States  in  1936.  This 
further  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  gave  protection  to  a  few  species  that 
migrate  across  the  southern  border  but  do  not  go  to 
Canada. 

In  the  original  act  of  1918,  which  is  the  basis  of 
regulations  today,  a  detailed  list  of  migratory  birds  was 
drawn  up.  The  non-game  birds  were  given  full  \no- 
tection  and  the  taking  of  game  species  during  specified 
open  seasons  was  regulated.  The  hunting  of  all  migra- 
tory birds  was  prohibiteti  except  as  permitted  through 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
privilege  of  hunting  was  thus  purely  permissive  and 
not  the  birthright  of  any  citizen. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  preservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl  resulted  from  that  original  treaty 
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sponsored  and  won  by  the  conservationists  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  A  means  was  thereby  in  effect  to  control 
hunting — one  of  the  factors  in  waterfowl  management. 
In  years  of  good  waterfowl  production,  regulations 
allowed  for  a  longer  season  and  a  liberal  take.  When 
there  were  fewer  birds  restrictions  were  tightened.  But 
the  regulation  of  the  take  did  not  govern  the  prime 
factor  in  waterfowl  production,  namely,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  nesting  and  breeding  grounds. 

For  a  period  of  years  following  the  passage  of  the 
Act  and  the  initiation  of  Federal  regulations,  it 
appeared  that  the  situation  might  be  satisfactorily 
handled.  Then,  in  the  early  thirties  came  years  of 
drought  over  an  extensive  area  of  northern  and  central 
North  America,  and  thousands  of  birds  died  in  the 
heat  and  dust.  In  some  localities  this  condition  was 
augmented  by  man's  greed  and  stupidity.  In  his 
attempt  to  salvage  more  land  for  agriculture,  natural 
water  levels  and  reservoirs  were  destroyed,  and  to 
little  purpose,  for  much  of  the  exposed  soil  was  un- 
suited  for  crops. 

Out  of  this  crisis  came  a  demand  for  a  more  posi- 
tive approach  to  water-fowl  management.  It  was  real- 
ized that  something  needed  to  be  done  to  restore 
nesting  and  breeding  grounds.  As  an  answer  to  this 
need  the  "Duck  Stamp  Act"  was  passed.  It  provided 
that  each  hunter  over  16  years  of  age  must  acquire 
and  have  with  him  when  hunting  waterfowl  a  fl.OO 
federal  stamp  in  addition  to  his  state  hunting  license. 
The  revenues  were  used  for  the  establishment  of  sanc- 
tuaries and  refuges,  for  law  enforcement,  and  for 
research.    The  price  of  the    stamp   was   increased   in 


1949  to  $2.00  by  unanimous  approval  of   sportsmen. 

Out  of  this  crisis  also  came  the  public  interests 
which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Wildlife  Restoration  (Pittman-Robertson)  Law.  This 
regulation  set  aside  the  11  percent  excise  tax  on  arms 
and  ammunition  for  use  by  the  states  in  wildlife 
restoration.  Many  migratory  waterfowl  management 
projects  were  made  possible  through  the  monies  pro- 
vided by  this  law.  The  American  sportsmen  also 
organized  "Ducks  Unlimited,"  for  the  restoration  of 
marshes  in  Canada.  This  organization  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  at  the  present  time. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  evident  that  regulations  have  had 
an  important  effect  upon  the  migratory  birds  of  our 
continent.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  clearer 
with  each  passing  year  that  regulations  alone  are  not 
enough.  The  future  of  certain  of  the  migratory  birds 
such  as  waterfowl  depends  upon  the  understanding, 
the  thinking  and  actions  of  sportsmen,  conserva- 
tionists, and  other  North  Americans. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  state  fish  and  game 
departments,  and  land-use  agencies,  all  acting  under 
regulations,  can  provide  a  springboard  for  migratory 
bird  and  other  wildlife  management.  But  the  key  to 
the  problem  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  management 
of  all  wildlife  resources  lies  with  each  one  of  us.  WE 
MUST  REGULATE  OUR  OWN  THINKING  AND 
ACTIONS.  Our  genuine  attempt  to  understand  the 
many  interrelationships  and  problems  of  migratory 
bird  and  all  wildlife  resource  management  will  go  a 
long   way    towards    preserving   and    increasing   these 
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A  display  of  some  of  the  now  outlawed  guns  and 
batteries  once  used   to  slaughter  waterfowl. 


Fi^h    and    Wildlife    Service 


Greed  often  prompted  man  to  blast  drainage  ditches 
in  marshes  which  upset  Nature's  balance. 


p.    F.    Allan 
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Break  That  Match! 


THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL  is  one  of  the  nicest 
months  of  the  year  yet  it  can  be  a  disastrous  one 

for  our  forests  and  wildhfe.  This  is  a  time  when 
all  Virginians  have  a  revived  appreciation  for  the 
forests  and  the  creatures  that  abound  therein.  The 
soft,  spring  breezes  fill  our  nostrils  with  characteristic 
aromas  common  only  to  this  season  of  the  year.  But 
often  there  is  an  unwelcome  smell  in  the  air — that  of 
smoke.  It  may  mean  a  forest  fire  against  which  we 
must  always  be  on  guard  if  our  all  important  natural 
resources  are  to  be  protected. 

A  Virginia  army,  2,500  strong,  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  fierce  fire  prevention  campaign.  The  battle  is  peren- 
nial and  skirmishes  are  particularly  frequent  and  hot 
during  the  present  season.  The  war  these  men  are 
waging  is  against  "wanton  waste";  the  annual  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  Virginia  of  thousands  of  acres  of  timber 
and  countless  game  animals.  The  army  is  made  up 
of  Virginia  forest  wardens  who  are  supported  by  an 
even  larger  and  especially  determined  group  of  sports- 
men, farmers,  students,  and  others  who  serve  as  fire 
fighters. 

The  immediate  fight  is  against  the  some  2,000 
forest  fires  that  burn  over  the  Mountain,  Piedmont  and 
Tidewater  areas  of  the  Old  Dominion  each  year. 
Equally  important  is  the  never-ceasing  campaign  car- 
ried out  against  the  "flipper"  (the  people  who  thought- 
lessly discard  matches  and  cigarettes),  the  careless 
debris  burner,  the  "den  tree  and  campfire  hunter," 
the    ignorant    or    malicious    incendiary,    and    others 
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responsible  for  destruction  of  our  valuable  forest 
resource.  The  "flipper"  and  the  careless  debris  burner 
are  prime  targets  for  the  wardens  since  they  bear  the 
dishonor  for  starting  over  55  percent,  or  more  than 
1,100,  of  the  forest  fires  that  burn  each  year.  The 
"flipper"  and  the  rest  of  his  fire-starting  crew  are 
accountable  for  99  percent  of  Virginia's  forest  fires; 
only  one  percent  is  started  by  a  natural  cause — 
lightning. 

Let's  spotlight  the  flipper  and  consider  his  case 
in  a  little  more  detail.  Our  first  surprise  is  to  find 
that  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  particularly  dangerous 
looking  criminal,  such  as  we  would  expect  of  one 
responsible  for  destruction  amounting  into  thousands 
of  dollars  annually.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
decent  chap,  one  who  is  considered  by  his  fellow- 
men  as  a  good  citizen  and  a  sportsman.  We  commence 
to  realize  that  Mr.  Flipper's  sole  claim  to  a  "Public 
Enemy"  rating  is  his  criminal  carelessness  and  lack  of 
forethought.  Law  abiding  Mr.  F.  goes  along  consci- 
entiously obeying  highway  or  game  laws  and  absent- 
mindedly  discards  his  cigarette  stub  with  a  flip  into 
dry  leaves  or  grass.  When  he  reads  of  a  forest  fire 
in  his  next  morning's  paper  which  destroyed  acres  of 
hardy  young  pines  and  brought  ruin  to  his  favorite 
hunting  area,  Mr.  F.  condemns  the  "incendiarist"  with 
righteous  indignation. 

Forest  wardens  maintain  that  fire  kills  more  game 
than  the  law  abiding  hunter.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
for  such  destruction,  nothing  except  ashes.  No  deli- 
cious meals,   no  mounted   specimens,   no   beautifully 
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tanned  hides — just  a  pile  of  ashes  and  blackened  waste. 
As  hunters  know,  thousands  of  upland  game  birds 
and  animals  are  casualties  each  season  and  young 
nesting  birds  or  animals  haven't  a  chance  in  grass  or 
woods  fires.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  live  in  the 
water,  fish  too  are  fire  victims.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
a  small  stream  to  reach  very  high  temperatures.  Those 
fish  which  survive  such  temperatures  rnay  succumb  to 
wood  ash  poisoning  or  be  smothered  by  silt. 

The  few  animals  escaping  from  a  blazing  woods 
are  apt  to  return  to  their  home  range  and  become 
prey  to  starvation.  Little  game  food  or  cover  can  be 
eked  from  gaunt  snags  and  charcoal. 

Forest  wardens  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that, 
with  proper  public  cooperation,  forest  fires  can  be  kept 
down  to  a  bare  minimum — remember,  lightning  only 
accounts  for  one  percent  of  Virginia's  fires.  A  good 
example  occurred  during  the  spring  of  1949.  Trout 
season  in  the  mountain  section  of  the  State  coincided 
with  unusually  serious  forest  fire  conditions.  An  urgent 
appeal  for  utmost  care  with  smokes  and  campfires 
went  forth  from  the  State  Forester  by  radio,  news- 
papers, posters  and  personal  contact.  The  cooperation 
given  by  the  sportsmen  was  magnificent — not  one  fire 
was  attributed  to  a  trout  fisherman  during  the  season. 
The  wardens  also  feel  that,  while  the  average  hunter 
or  fisherman  is  a  true  sportsman  at  heart,  ready  to 
play  the  game  and  cooperate  in  every  possible  way, 
many  are  unconsciously  the  cause  of  forest  and  wildlife 
destruction. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the   standard  rules  of  forest 
etiquette: 

1.  Smoke  only  in  areas  clear  of  inflammable 
materials. 

2.  Be  sure  the  match  is  out  and  break  it  in  two 
before  throwing  it  away. 

3.  Be  sure  that  pipe  heel,  cigar  and  cigarette  stubs 
are  dead  before  leaving  them,  and  never  toss 
them  into  brush,  leaves  or  needles. 

4.  Be  familiar  with  all  laws  or  local  regulations 
governing  campfires. 

5.  Before  building  a  fire,  scrape  away  all  inflam- 
mable material  from  a  spot  at  least  five  feet  in 
diameter;  dig  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  fire 
and  keep  it  a  small  fire.  Never  build  a  fire 
against  trees,  logs  or  brush. 

6.  Never  break  camp  until  the  fire  is  out.  Stir  the 
coals  while  soaking  with  water,  drench  sticks 
on  both  sides,  and  wet  the  ground  around  the 
fire.  If  water  is  unavailable,  stir  the  embers  and 
sticks  in  dirt  and  tread  it  down  tightly  all 
around  the  fire  area. 

7.  Never  burn  trash  or  debris  on  a  windy  day, 
or  while  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  the 
fire  getting  away.  Burn  only  after  4  P.M. 

8.  Never  smoke-out  game  animals  from  den  trees. 
Such  practice  is  unsportsman-like,  unlawful  and 
a  serious  cause  of  forest  fires. 

9.  Put  out  any  small  fire,  if  possible,  and  report 
others  to  the  nearest  forest  warden. 
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Right — Carelessness  with  fire  can  make  a  desolate  waste 
out   of  once   productive   woodlands. 

Bottom — Forests,  free  of  fire,  provide  revenue  from  grow- 
ing trees  and  offer  cover  for  wildlife. 
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WASTED  WILDLIFE 

(Continued  from   page   17) 

Another  town  shipped  over  15,840,000  passenger 
pigeons  to  market  in  one  year.  This  bird  was  so 
numerous  that  their  numbers  were  never  known.  One 
flock  was  observed  in  fliglit  that  measured  one  mile  in 
width  and  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length — 
the  total  estimated  at  240  million  pigeons.  In  1914, 
the  last  passenger  pigeon  known  to  exist  died  in  a 
zoo  cage. 

The  wasteful  chapter  continues,  as  historical 
records  show  that  some  market  hunters  killed  over 
five  hundred  ducks  in  a  single  day.  Hunters  killed  as 
high  as  160  squirrels  per  day.  Antelope  were  so  com- 
mon that  the  early  westerner  shot  them  as  carelessly 
as  a  modern  hunter  shoots  a  rabbit.  Ruffed  grouse 
were  shipped  to  eastern  markets  by  the  thousands, 
where  they  sold  as  low  as  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
each.  Ducks,  rabbits,  wild  turkey  and  venison  and 
even  songbirds  were  placed  on  the  market. 

It  was  very  common  in  the  late  1880's  for  cheap 
whiskey  to  be  shipped  in  to  the  logging  camps  of  the 
northern  states  and  traded  for  venison.  Hired  hunters 
killed  and  sold  deer  at  $3  a  head  to  large  hotels  and 
restaurants.  In  most  large  cities  venison  sold  as  low 
as  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Not  only  was  the  market  hunter  the  only  waster 
of  game.  We  cannot  forget  the  plume  or  feather 
hunters  that  killed  not  for  meat,  but  for  the  feathers 
of  the  birds.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  songbirds  as 
well  as  flamingoes,  egrets,  scarlet  ibis,  bird  of  paradise, 
and  many  other  birds  were  sought  out  and  killed  for 
their  colorful  plumes.  Records  show  that  in  the  early 
1900's  at  the  regular  London  feather  auction,  1,600 
hummingbird  skins  sold  at  two  cents  each,  and  22,810 
kingfisher  skins  were  offered  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  most  startling  of  all  historical  records  of  this 
shameful  period  is  a  court  recorci  of  1903.  The  State 
of  New  York  tried  two  men  to  enforce  payment  of 
fines  amounting  to  $1,168,315  for  illegally  having  in 
their  possession  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  the  fol- 
lowing game  and  non-game  birds:  7,560  grouse;  4,385 
quail;  1,756  ducks;  288  bobolinks;  96  woodcock;  8,058 
snow  buntings;  7,607  sandpipers;  5,218  plovers;  7,003 
snipe;  788  yellow  legs.  By  way  of  explanation,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  in  New  York  City  a  half  dozen 
species  of  songbirds  were  served  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants under  the  menu  name  of  "reed-bird." 

Also  in  this  period  are  the  records  of  terrible 
slaughter  of  waterfowl.  Market  hunters  operated  in  the 
big  marshes  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Gulf  coast 
and  in  the  big  marshes  in  Utah.  The  methods  of 
slaughter  used  in  obtaining  the  birds  varied  with  the 
hunter.  Punt  guns,  guns  of  large  caliber  loaded  with 
scatter-shot,  when  discharged  would  kill  entire  flocks 


of  rafting  ducks.  Powerboats,  sailboats,  baited  blinds, 
nets  and  long  barreled  rifles  requiring  two  men  for 
operation  were  also  employed.  Records  for  a  day's  kill 
made  by  a  market  hunter  were  seldom  published; 
however,  one  record  occurring  in  1906  reported  two 
men  armed  with  automatic  shotguns  killing  450  geese 
in  a  single  day. 

Reports  of  shooting  contests  are  to  be  found  in  old 
records.  One  account  of  a  "squirrel  hunt  in  Bar- 
tholemew  County,  Indiana,"  in  1834  reveals  a  rivalry 
between  Sand  Creek  and  Wayne  Townships  as  to 
which  had  the  best  squirrel  hunters.  "Finally  it  was 
agreed  that  each  township  would  select  50  men  to 
compete  in  a  three-day  squirrel  hunt  to  be  terminated 
by  a  great  barbecue  for  which  the  losing  side  was  to 
pay.  The  total  number  of  squirrels  killed  by  the 
winning  team  is  not  known,  but  the  individual  cham- 
pionship went  to  a  man  for  killing  900  squirrels  in  3 
days.   The  runner-up  killed  783." 

Virginia  has  her  share  of  mighty  hunters.  It  just 
takes  time  to  uncover  the  records  of  their  deeds,  for 
such  things  are  hidden  in  old  newspapers,  books  and 
diaries.  In  the  Rockingham  (county)  Register  of 
November  29,  1877  is  the  following  article  about  the 
late  James  Todd  of  Rockingham  County:  "He  was 
the  most  remarkable  hunter  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
having  killed  over  2,700  deer  up  to  1860  with  one 
muzzle  loading  rifle  ...  he  had  killed  bear  with- 
out number."  Records  show  that  a  Mr.  Rexrode  of 
Highland  County  killed  207  turkeys,  111  deer  in  his 
lifetime,  mostly  for  the  market,  and  sold  hundreds  of 
grouse  at  50  cents  each.  Abner  H.  Smith  of  Ogles 
Creek,  Allegheny  County  was  another  Virginia  hunter 
of  great  ability.  Mr.  Smith  kept  records  of  his  hunt- 
ing trips  from  1885  until  his  death.  He  had  killed 
220  deer  and  over  60  bear  in  thirty-six  years,  which 
still  remains  as  somewhat  of  a  record  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia. 

Slowly,  restrictions  were  put  into  effect  that  ended 
this  period  of  man's  wasteful  war  on  wild  game. 
Market  hunting  was  first  tabooed  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas  in  1875  and  later  became  nationwide.  The 
first  bag  limit  appeared  in  Iowa  in  1878.  The  first 
warden  system  started  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  in  1850.  Punt  guns  and  other  illegal 
weapons  used  for  shooting  in  rafts  of  waterfowl  were 
outlawed  in  1865.  Shooting  waterfowl  from  power- 
boats, sailboats,  was  outlawed  in  1897.  Federal  super- 
vision of  interstate  shipments  of  game  began  in  1900 
with  the  Lacey  Act. 

As  the  twentieth  century  began  the  conservation 
movement  was  gaining  momentum.  The  administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt  brought  conservation  to 
the  public  in  his  idea  of  "conservation  of  natural 
resources  through  wise  use."  Thus  the  shameful,  waste- 
ful years  in  the  history  of  wildlife  in  this  country  came 
to  an  end. 
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Chincoteague   Duck  Trappers 
Get  Stiff  Penalties 

Stiff  fines  and  jail  terms  were  recently  given  two 
men  of  Chincoteague,  Virginia,  for  unlawfully  attempt- 
ing to  trap  wild  ducks  in  a  marsh  west  of  Chincoteague, 
reports  Alhert  M.  Day,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife   Service. 

The  illegal  duck  trap  set-up  was  first  spotted  by 
Game  Management  Agent  Cool  and  U.  S.  Deputy  Game 
Warden  Tinsley  H.  Cunningham  while  flying  over  the 
marsh.  Returning  later  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  duck 
trappers  at  work  they  saw  three  men  arrive  in  a  fast 
boat  and  bait  the  trap.  Cool  landed  his  plane  and  put 
Cunningham  ashore.  Cunningham  challenged  the  men, 
who  dumped  a  sack  of  corn  in  the  marsh  and  sped 
away  in  their  boat.  Cool  taxied  after  the  speeding 
boat  and  overtook  it. 

As  Cool  approached,  Clark  pulled  a  rifle  from 
under  a  raincoat  and  told  Cool  that  lie  would  shoot 
if  any  attempt  was  made  to  take  him.  Cool  told  Clark 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  him,  as  both  he  and 
Daisey  were  recognized  and  would  be  summoned  into 
court.  The  third  man  in  the  boat,  however,  continued 
to  cower  under  his  jacket  and  was  not  identified. 

The  men  were  tried  in  the  District  Court  at  New- 
port News.  U.  S.  Judge  Sterling  Hutcheson  severely 
condemned  George  Clark.  He  stated  that  there  could 
be  "no  more  warring  against  federal  officers  and  the 
time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  acts  of  violence."  Clark 
was  given  a  $500  fine  and  six  months  in  jail.  Daisey 
was  fined  $250  and  sentenced  to  three  months   in  jail. 

Joseph   W.  Francis  Named  Supervising    Warden 
For  Southwest  District 

Joseph  W.  Francis  of  Stuart,  Virginia,  former  game 
warden  of  Patrick  County,  has  been  appointed  super- 
vising warden  of  the  southwest  district.  He  succeeds 
M.  W.  Kesterson  who  was  made  Chief  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division   of  the  Game  Commission. 

Supervising  Warden  Francis  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Patrick  County.  From  1931  to  1934  he  served 
as  Town  Sergeant  of  Stuart.  In  1935  he  was  appointed 
county  warden.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  a  host 
of  friends  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  enforcing 
the  game  and  fish  laws  through  his  cooperative  attitude 
and  conscientious  performance  of  his  duty. 


Hemingway  Retires 

R.  F.  Hemingway,  supervisor  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest  for  three  and  one-half  years, 
has  relinquished  his  post  and  retired  from  the  U.  S. 
Forest   Service. 

On  January  27,  1949,  a  farewell  banquet  was 
tendered  Mr.  Hemingway  at  the  Beverly  Hotel,  Staun- 
ton. More  than  100  of  his  co-workers  and  close  asso- 
ciates attended  the  dinner  party  and  gave  the  popular 
retiring  forester  a  beautiful  "sendoff."  It  was  by  far 
one  of  the  finest  gestures  of  friendship  and  apprecia- 
tion ever  paid  a  colleague  in  the  largest  group  of 
conservation  workers  and  their  wives  in  Shenandoah 
Valley's  history. 

Regional  Forester  W.  S.  Swingler,  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  speaker,  praised  highly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hemingway  not  only  on  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest,  but  on  every  job  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned  during  his  23  years  with  the  Forest  Service. 
Mr.  Swingler  briefly  reviewed  Mr.  Hemingway's  accom- 
plishments as  supervisor  of  the  Cumberland  National 
Forest  in  Kentucky  and  the  Alleghany  National  Forest 
in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  his  assignment  to  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  three  and  one-half  years 
ago.  He  then  spoke  of  the  progress  made  on  this 
forest,  pointing  out  that  every  phase  of  forest  manage- 
ment has  been  stepped  up  during  this  time. 

George  Dean,  state  forester,  W.  E.  Cooper  of  Vir- 
ginia Forests,  Inc.,  J.  J.  Shomon  and  Webb  Midyette, 
of  the  Commission  of  G^me  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Henry 
Yost,  in  charge  of  Blister  Rtist  Control   in  this  Region, 
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and  A.  R.  Cochran,  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest,  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Hemingway 
and  told  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  existing 
between  all  the  agencies  engaged  in  conservation  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hemingway,  in  response,  expressed  their 
heartfelt  appreciation,  and  Mr.  Hemingway  said  that  he 
was  very  grateful  for  the  cooperation  given  him  by 
everyone  during  his  years  of  service  in  Virginia. 

Abner  Casey,  Staff  Assistant,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. Gifts  consisting  of  two  volumes  of  photographs, 
a  maple  tray  with  the  outline  of  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest  etched  on  it,  and  a  chest  of  silver, 
were  presented  to  the  Hemingways  as  tokens  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  their  many  friends  by  Staff 
Assistant  P.  J.  Hanlon  and  co-workers. 


Then,  after  20  years  of  bear  hunting,  he  got  the 
chance  he  had  been  waiting  for.  The  bear  came  out 
of  a  thicket  100  yards  away.  Said  Campbell,  "It  looked 
like  a  Black  Angus  steer."  He  snapped  a  shot  and  the 
bear  went  down.  It  bounded  up  and  got  75  yards  into 
the  woods  before  another  shot  brovight  it  down  again. 
The  hunter  lost  him  in  the  brush  and  almost  walked 
on  top  of  the  wounded  animal  before  seeing  him.  He 
immediately  shot  again  and  the  maddened  bear  reared 
up  and  came  towards  him.  It  took  two  more  shots  to 
finish  him  off. 

Campbell  admits  he  was  "kind  of  shaky"  when  the 
501  pound  brute  drew  its  last  breath  15  feet  from  him. 
But  anyway  he  got  his  bear  and  his  wife  forgave  him 
for  not  taking  her  to  town  that  morning. 


Nelson  County   Hunter  Bags 
Big  Bruin 

Maphis  P.  Campbell  of  Roseland,  Virginia,  had 
been  hunting  bear  for  twenty  years  with  no  luck,  and 
he  had  not  met  with  any  more  success  on  the  first  few 
days  of  this  past  hunting  season  until  the  morning  of 
November  25.  It  had  rained  the  night  before  and  the 
day  dawned  calm  and  clear,  making  ideal  liear  hunting 
conditions.  His  wife  wanted  him  to  take  her  to  town 
and  the  boys  wanted  to  go  bear  hunting.  The  bear 
hunters  won  the  decision. 

The  bear  drive  started  that  morning  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  facing  Piney  Moun- 
tain in  Nelson  County.  The  dogs  struck  a  hot  trail 
about  10:45  a.m.  on  Piney  and  soon  had  their  quarry 
at  bay.  There  were  several  bear-dog  figlits  during  which 
the  drivers  could  see  that  there  were  two  bears. 

The  dogs  put  up  sucli  a  fight  that  the  bears  "took 
off"  for  Pond  Hollow  and  the  game  refuge.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell ran  for  one-half  mile  to  cut  the  bears  off.  After 
racing  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  he"  came  to  an  old  truck 
road  where  he  stopped  to  catch  his  breath. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  with    hand  on  bear's  muzzle,  and 
hunting  party  pose  with  the  501-pound  bear. 


Surry  Man  Runs  Down  Wild  Turkey 

A  wild  turkey,  old  turkey  hunters  will  tell  you, 
can  run  like  a  "streak"  and  it's  certainly  difficult  enough 
to  bring  one  down  with  a  load  of  chilled  fours.  But 
R.  F.  Lawrence  of  Surry,  Virginia,  succeeded  in  run- 
ning a  wild  turkey  down  shortly  before  the  hunting 
season  opened  in  November. 

According  to  Charles  Hunter,  Game  Warden  for 
Surry  County,  Lawrence  saw  a  turkey  cross  the  court- 
house lawn  in  Surry.  Thinking  that  someone's  domestic 
turkey  had  escaped  he  gave  chase  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  janitor  caught  the  bird  in  a  nearby  garage. 

After  taking  a  good  look  at  his  prize  the  question 
came  up  as  to  whether  it  was  actually  a  domestic  or 
wild  turkey.  The  County  Warden  and  retired  Warden 
George  L.  Savedge  were  consulted  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  turkey  was  completely  wild  and  therefore 
should  be  released. 

The  bird  was  liberated,  and  as  it  winged  away 
from  its  captors,  Lawrence  was  heard  to  say  dejectedly, 
"There  goes  my  Thanksgiving  dinner,  boys;  and  I'm 
going  to  have  a  lot  harder  time  gettin'  him  when 
hunting  season  opens." 

Henry  Ratliff,  Buchanan  County 
Game  Warden,  Dies 

Henry  Ratliff,  game  warden  of  Buchanan  County, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Grundy,  Virginia,  on 
February  12.  He  was  62,  and  had  been  with  the 
Game  Commission  since  June  1,  1937. 

Warden  Ratliff  had  not  been  well  for  several 
months,  but  continued  to  carry  out  his  duties  faith- 
fully. Only  during  the  week  prior  to  his  death  did 
his  sickness  win  over  his  determination  to  perform  his 
work. 

News  of  his  death  came  as  a  shock  to  officials  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  all  his  close  friends.  I.  T. 
Quinn,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission,  said : 
"Mr.  Ratliff  was  considered  one  of  the  most  popular 
wardens  in  the  State." 
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WALTER   WEBER   WINS   DUCK 
STAMP  CONTEST  SECOND   TIME 

A  picture  of  two  trumpeter  swans 
flying  over  Red  Rock  Lakes  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Montana  has  been 
chosen  for  this  year's  duck  stamp  in 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
annual  duck  stamp  competition.  The 
artist  of  the  winning  design  is  W  alter 
A.  \^  eher,  whose  home  is  in  Vienna, 
Virginia.  He  is  currently  residing  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Weber  is  the  first  former  duck 
stamp  artist  to  win  the  competition 
a  second  time.  This  year's  contest  was 
open  to  all  artists — professional  and 
amateur.  All  entries  were  handled 
impartially.  The  artists'  names  and 
otber  distinguishing  features  were 
masked  before  being  judged. 

RIDER  LEAVES  OHIO 

H.  A.  Rider  has  resigned  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Wildlife,  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  In 
his  letter  of  resignation  lie  stated  that 
"he  desired  to  leave  the  State  service 
in  order  to  engage  in  private  enter- 
prise which  offers  new  opportunities 
and  the  possibility  of  greater  remun- 
eration." 

The  Ohio  Wildlife  Council,  con- 
sisting of  conservation  minded  citi- 
zens receiving  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  expressed  its  regrets  in 
losing  their  executive  officer  who  had 
demonstrated  outstanding  statesman- 
ship in  the  field  of  wildHfe  conser- 
vation. 

Ohio  has  received  national  recog- 
nition in  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment under  Rider's  leadership.  His 
leaving  active  game  and  fish  work 
constitutes  a  heavy  loss  to  the  con- 
servation  field. 


UNIFORM   SHOTGUNS 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  M.  D. 
(Mad  Hart,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Game  Commission,  and  the 
Father  of  conservation   in   Virginia : 

"Wildlife  conservationists  are  al- 
ways thinking  up  ideas  that  would 
tend  to  further  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  resources.  The  idea  occurs 
to    me   that   if   the   manufacturers   of 


"I  buried  the  worms  so 
they'll  stav  fresh." 


repeating  shotguns  would  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  not  let  any  gun  go 
out  of  their  factories  with  a  magazine 
capable  of  holding  more  than  two 
shells,  it  would  greatly  further  the 
cause  of  conservation.  It  would  mean 
eventually  none  would  be  penalized 
for  using  unplugged  guns;  it  would 
mean  less  cripples;  it  would  mean 
less  man  hours  for  game  wardens 
used  in  checking  on  the  magazines 
of  repeating  shotguns. 

"We   have   many   laws   both   Fed- 
eral   and    State    in    regard    to    using 


unplugged  magazines  on  repeating 
shotguns,  none  of  which  are  fool 
proof,  but  this  idea  of  mine  I  feel 
should  receive  serious  consideration 
by  our  manufacturers  of  repeating 
shotguns,  for  obviously  they  are  as 
vitally  concerned  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  wildlife  of  this  nation  as 
any  of  us  could  be." 

NEW  DISEASE   THREATENS 
EXTINCTION    OF    OAK  TREES 

Will  the  majestic  oak  tree  go 
along  the  road  to  extinction  as  has 
the  chestnut?  This  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion seriously  propounded.  It  is  giv- 
ing federal  and  state  foresters  a  big 
scare.  The  disease  which  threatens 
these  trees  is  known  as  oak  wilt  and 
is  caused  by  the  fungus  Chalara 
quercina  and  grows  in  the  sapwood 
of  the  tree.  All  types  of  oak  trees 
are  susceptible  to  the  disease  but  the 
red  oak  is  killed  very  quickly, 
usually  within  30  to  60  days  after 
the  symptoms  become  visible.  It  takes 
several  years  to  kill  the  white  oak 
which  progressively  dies  from  the  top 
down.  Up  to  date  no  known  remedy 
has  been  found  for  the  fungus  and 
removal  of  the  affected  trees  seems 
to  be  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent 
the  spread  to  other  trees. 

BOUND   COPIES    OF   VIRGINIA 
WILDLIFE   AVAILABLE 

Volume  10,  composing  all  12 
issues  of  Virginia  Wildlife  for  1949, 
is  now  available  to  all  our  readers  in 
an  attractive  cloth-bound,  g  o  1  d  - 
stamped  and  hard  -  covered  book. 
These  are  available  at  cost,  which  is 
$3.00  per  volume.  Only  50  sets  have 
been  bound,  so  get  yours  early.  Make 
remittances  to  Treasurer  of  Virginia. 


APRIL,  1950 
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Lesson  No.  2 
SOIL:    THE   BASIC   RESOURCE 

Last  month  in  lesson  number  one 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  natural 
resources  which  we  must  work  to 
preserve  and  improve  are  our  soiL 
minerals,  forests,  water,  and  wildlife. 
Let  us  think  about  the  soil  for  a  few 
minutes. 

There  isn't  a  single  one  of  us  who 
doesn't  know  what  soil  is.  We  walk 
on  it  every  day;  it  consists  of  that 
little  plot  of  ground  that  lies  in  back 
of  the  house  where  you  live;  or  it  is 
the  farmland  that  surrounds  your 
community;  it  nourishes  the  forests, 
the  rivers,  the  marshes,  the  moun- 
tains   and  the   plains. 

Reach  down  and  pick  up  a  hand- 
ful of  that  material  we  call  soil.  It 
looks  very  commonplace,  doesn't  it? 
Yet  everything  we  do,  all  we  share, 
even  whatever  we  amount  to  as  a 
great  people,  begins  with  and  rests 
on  its  productivity.  Those  wool 
trousers  or  dress  you're  wearing  were 
made  from  the  wool  of  sheep  that 
lived  from  grass  that  grew  on  good 
rich  soil.  The  carrots  you  had  for 
lunch  help  make  healthy  bodies  only 
if  they  were  grown  in  soil  that  still 
contains  plenty  of  nutrients.  In  short, 
our  very  life  depends  on  the  soil.  It 
is  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg, 
so  to  speak. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  golden  eggs  of  pros- 
perity, then  we  must  look  after  the 
welfare  of  our  soil.  Are  we  taking 
good  care  of  it?    Let's  take  a  look. 

History  tells  us  the  grim  truth. 
We,  here  in  the  United  States,  have 
wasted  our  soil  at  a  faster  rate  than 
any  other  people  of  the  world — past 
or  present.  Each  year  soil  erosion  is 
costing  us  in  the  United  States 
around  four  billion  dollars.  The  land 
is   gradually   slipping   away.   In   1776 


there  was  an  average  depth  of  top- 
?oil  in  our  country  of  nine  inches.  In 
1941  there  was  an  average  depth  of 
6  inches.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  from  that  six 
inches.  Below  that  is  desert,  death 
and  despair,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  wasteful  use  we  will  reach  that 
depth   in   about   50  years. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
story.  This  desert  need  never  be 
reached  IF  each  of  us  learns  how  to 
manage  our  soil  wisely.  Then  we 
should  all  work  together  towards  the 
common  goal  of  soil  conservation. 

Next  month's  lesson  will  contain 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of  soil 
management  which,  if  put  into  prac- 
tice, will  help  keep  our  nation 
prosperous. 

BIRD  OF  THE  MONTH 

Scattered 
patches  of  snow 
may  remain  in 
the  mountains 
of  Virginia; 
gusty  winds  and 
storm  clouds 
may  still  threat- 
en, and  winter  may  retreat  with 
slow,  sullen  steps,  but  when  the 
bluebird  comes  we  know  that  spring 
is  here. 

Although  this  little  blue-feathered 
neighbor  usually  stays  with  us  the 
entire  year,  extremely  cold  weather 
may  cause  a  few  of  its  tribe  to  seek 
warmer  localities.  However,  the  in- 
vigorating days  of  spring  are  always 
accompanied  by  the  bluebird.  Out 
of  the  sky  he  comes,  melodiously 
warbling  as  he  flies  along. 

The  earliest  birds  ordinarily  are 
males,  but  many  birds  are  paired 
when  they  arrive.  The   pretty  antics 


Bluebird 


of  the  bluebird  in  courtship  are  well 
known.  Now  and  then  an  enthusiastic 
male  will  leave  a  tree-top  and  flutter 
up  into  the  air  for  a  hundred  feet  or 
so,  and  then  sail  down  to  his  tree- 
top,  singing  all  the  way.  He  is  in- 
deed proud  to  show  off  his  vernal 
dress  which  is  composed  of  bright 
blue  feathers  above  with  a  cinnamon 
brown  on  his  breast.  His  mate  has 
similar    liut    duller    colorings. 

Long  before  nesting  time  the  de- 
voted pair  have  canvassed  every  pos- 
sible nesting  site  for  a  hollow  branch 
or  an  old  woodpecker's  hole,  which 
they  line  with  soft  dried  grasses.  The 
eggs  are  light   blue  to  white. 

The  bluebird  is  devoted  to  its 
young:  both  parents  feed  them  and 
keep  tlie  nest  clean.  Their  search  for 
food  for  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring benefits  the  farmer  since  the 
bluebird  lives  largely  on  insects,  the 
balance  being  wild  fruit.  The  parents 
are  certainly  kept  busy,  for  when 
their  first  brood  is  out  of  the  nest  the 
female  begins  preparing  a  home  for 
the  second  set  of  youngsters. 

The  presence  or  aljsence  of  blue- 
birds in  our  yard  or  neighborhood 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  whether 
or  not  they  can  find  proper  nesting 
sites.  So  if  there  aren't  any  decayed 
fenceposts,  hollow  limbs,  or  old 
woodpeckers'  holes  nearby  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  build  several  houses 
suitable  for  these  likeable  and  pretty 
birds. 

CLASSROOM    SUGGESTIONS 

Birdhouse  Building — Information 
and  drawings  telling  how  to  build 
bird  houses  can  be  obtained  FREE 
of  charge  from:  VIRGINIA  WILD- 
LIFE, Box  1642,  Richmond  13, 
Virginia. 
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CONDENSED  VIRGINIA  FISH  LAWS 


(SEASON  1950-1951) 


WALL-EYED  PIKE  OR  PIKE  PERCH 

Open  season:  West  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  June  20,1950, 
to  December  31,  1950.  (  Exception — New  River — June 
20,  1950  to  March  31,  1951).  No  closed  season  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Creel  limit:  20  a  day. 

Size  limit:  None.    All  to  be  kept  as  part  of  creel. 

Note:  (Pike,  Jack-fish  or  Pickerel,  no  size  limit  and  no 
closed  season,  creel  limit  20  a  day.) 

BROOK  TROUT— RAINBOW  TROUT 

Open  season:  From  5:30  A.M.,  April  20,  1950,  to  one  hour 
after  sunset  September  15,  1950,  and  from  one  hour 
before  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sunset  on  intervening 
days. 

Creel  limit:   12  a  day. 

Size  limit:  None.  All  to  be  kept  as  part  of  creel  limit. 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS— SMALLMOUTH  BASS 
ROCK  BASS 

Open  season:  Large,  and  Smallmouth,  Rock  Bass;  West  of 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  June  20,  1950,  to  December  31, 
1950;  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  June  20, 
1950.  to  March  15,  1951. 

Creel  limit:  Large  and  Smallmouth  Black  Bass,  8  a  day, 
150  a  season;  Rock  Bass  or  Redeye,  15  a  day,  150  a 
season. 

Size  limit:  Black  Bass — 10  ins.  Rock  Bass  or  Redeye — 
None. 

CRAPPIE  OR  SILVER  PERCH 
BREAM— OTHER  SUNFISH 

Open  season:    Continuous  open   season. 
Size  limit:  None. 

Creel  limit:  Bream  and  other  sunfish,  25  a  day  in  the 
aggregate   of   all   species,    including   crappie. 


LICENSES 


County  resident  to  hunt  and  fish $1.00 

State   resident,   to   fish 3.00 

License  to  fish  not  required  of  resident  persons  under  four 
bands  or  wives  and  their  children,   resident  or  nonresident, 
waters,  nor  of  their  bona  fide  tenants,  renters  or  lessees,  w 
of  the  landlord  upon  their  person. 

Any  person  commissioned  or  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
county  wherein  the  license  is  applied  for,  and  any  student  r 
or  university  in   this   State  who  presents  a  certificate   of  en 
wherein  such  school,  college  or  university  is  located,  may 

In  addition  to  a  license,  a  National  Forest  Stamp  is  req 
Jefferson  National  Forests:    Cost  $1.00. 


National  Forest  Stamp,  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish $  1.00 

Nonresident,  to  fish 10.00 

teen  years  old.  License  not  required  of  landowners,  their  hus- 
to  fish  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  lands  and  inland 
hen  they  reside  on   such  lands  and  have  written  permission 

Army,  Navy  or  Marines,  while   stationed   or  located  in  the 
egularly  enrolled  in  any  bona  fide  preparatory  school,  college 
rollment  for  the   current   year   to    the   clei'k   of   the   county 
purchase  a  county  or  state  resident  license, 
uii-ed   to  hunt,   fish   or  trap   in    the    George   Washington   and 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Lawful  Fishing — Fishing  in  the  inland  waters  of  this  State  shall  be  by  angling  with  natural  bait  or  artificial  lures 
and  a  hook  and  line,  attached  to  a  rod  or  pole,  either  with  or  without  reel  or  by  tight-line,  during  the  open  seasons, 
including  first  and  last  days  thereof,  within  the  daily  ci'eel,  season  and  size  limits  prescribed. 

Unlawful  Sale — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  black  bass,  fresh-water  trout  and  all  other  game  fish  taken  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  State. 

Sunday  Fishing — Sunday  fishing  is  prohibited  in  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt  (except  in  James  River),  Craig, 
Giles  (except  in  Mountain  Lake),  Highland,  Rockbridge  and  Surry  Counties  (except  in  Sunken  Meadow  Lake,  Surry 
County),  and  in  Silver  Lake  in  Rockingham  County. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  STATEWIDE  LAWS 


Shenandoah   National  Park 

Following  regulations  govern  only  those  portions  of 
streams  lying  wholly  within  the  Park:  Sunrise  to  sunset 
from  April  20,  1950  to  July  10,  1950;  minimum  size  7 
inches;  creel  limit  10  daily;  only  artificial  bait  allowed; 
state  license  required. 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

Conforms  to  State  regulations  except  hours  shall  be 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  artificial  bait  only  may  be 
used. 

COMMISSION  CONTROLLED    PONDS 

Airfield  Pond,  Sussex  County.* 

Baxter's  Pond,  Prince  George   County. 

Chandler's  Pond,  Westmoreland  County.* 

Game  Refuge  Pond,  Sussex  County. 

Lake   Gordon,   Mecklenburg  County. 

Phoebe  Pond,  Appomattox  County. 

Silver  Lake,  Rockingham  County:*  Daylight  hours  only. 
No  Sunday  fishing  and  closed  from  January  1  to  April  20. 
Fishing  hours — one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour 
after  sunset. 

Creel  and  size  limits:  Bass,  same  as  State  regulations; 
Pike,  15  a  day;  crappie  or  silver  perch,  bream  and  other 
sunfish,  10  a  day  each  of  crappie  and  bream  and  15  a  day 
for  each  other  species  of  perch,  provided  the  total  creel 
limit  in  the  aggregate  of  all  species  shall  be  20  a  day. 
Open  seasons  are  the  same  as  general  law. 

Note:  Boats  with  motor  prohibited  on  above  ponds. 

* — Indicates  that  boats  are  available. 


Sherando  Lake 

Conforms  to  general  State  laws  and  following  special 
regulations:  Fishing  permitted  outside  the  swimming  area 
and  in  North  Fork  of  Back  Creek  above  the  lake;  trout 
June  1-July  31,  1950,  all  other  species  June  20-September 
6,  1950,  creel  limits,  10  fish  in  aggregate  of  all  kinds 
and  no  more  than  40  a  season. 

Big  Levels  Area 

Conforms  to  general  State  laws  and  following  special 
regulations:  Open  streams — St.  Mary  River,  Coles,  Love 
and  Johns  Runs,  Kennedy  and  Mill  Creeks,  April  20-July 
31,  1950;  size  limit,  brook  ti'out  6  inches,  rainbow  trout 
7  inches,  creel  limit,  10  a  day;  both  artificial  and  live  bait 
only  may  be  used. 

STATE  PARK  AND  FOREST  LAKES 

Bear  Creek  Lake,  Cumberland  County. 

Douthat  Lake,  Bath  County. 

Fairy  Stone  Lake,  Patrick  County. 

Goodwin  Lake,  Prince  Edward  County. 

Holiday   Lake,   Buckingham   County. 

Hungry  Mother  Lake,  Smyth  County. 

Prince  Edward  Lake,  Prince  Edward  County. 

Winston  Lake,  Cumberland  County. 

Seasons,  creel  limits  and  size  limits  are  the  same  as 
general  State  law  for  fishing.  (Subject  to  closure  by  Con- 
servation Commission  through  trespass  action.) 


cow     ELK    ARE     SLIGHTLY 
SMALLER      THAN     BULLS 
AND     HAVE     NO     ANTLERS 


BULL    ELK     W^     WEIGH     UP 
TO     ONE     THO  -^"NOS 


ANTLERS      WILL     GROW     A 
FOOT    IN    30    DAYS     AND 
EXTEND    60   TO   65    INCHES 
WITHIN     FOUR     MONTHS 


I,  .. 


